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The Self Illusion: 

How the Social 
Brain Creates Identity 

By Bruce Hood 
P rologue: The Reflected Self 

Last night, I finished reading the biography of 
Howard Hughes — the tycoon, the aviator, the 
movie mogul, the socialite, and, finally, the 
reclusive billionaire, housebound by his 
pathological fear of dirt. At the time of his death, 
Hughes was worth $2 billion, but he ended his 
days as an unwashed recluse, dressed in rags, with 
long, matted hair, curling nails, and remnants of 
hypodermic needles embedded in his arms. 
Throughout his life, he was a man of multitudes 
and paradoxes. He loathed social contact but then 
pursued and bedded hundreds or, reputedly, 
thousands of women. He would spend lavishly on 
fanciful movie projects and young starlets but then 
quibble over a few dollars on an expense sheet. 
He was a brash, fearless pilot who regularly 
placed himself at risk during the pioneering days 
of aviation, when he set and broke many speed 
and distance records, and, yet, his obsessive- 
compulsive disorder compelled Hughes to be 
terrified of dying from germs. His close confidant 
and advisor, Noah Dietrich, explained in his 
memoir, “There was more than one Howard 
Hughes.” 

This got me thinking. Are there people more 
like that today? In recent years, there have been 
Britney [Spears], Mel [Gibson], Winona [Ryder], 
and Tiger [Woods], among others: they all seem 
to have skeletons in their closets, or at least a dark 


side to their personalities that are so at odds with 
their public profiles — erratic behaviors that seem 
so uncharacteristic. The gossip columns thrive on 
uncovering the hidden truths about celebrities, but 
are we mere mortals any different? Most of us 
believe that we are individuals making our own 
decisions and true to our self, but are we? We may 
not swing from one extreme to the next as Howard 
Hughes famously did, but are we more coherent? 
Is there a single you? 

These questions may seem illogical to many. 
We are so familiar and comfortable with the 
experience of our self that to question it implies 
that we may be suffering from mental illness. 
Almost like asking if we are real or not. And yet, 
that is the question addressed here. Are we all 
mistaken when it comes to knowing who we are? 

Each morning, we wake up and experience a 
rich explosion of consciousness — the bright 
morning sunlight, the smell of roast coffee and, for 
some of us, the warmth of the person lying next to 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 


Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original Teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the Teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Groups 


An on-going intermediate Dhamma study group focusing on the book Just Seeing by Cynthia Thatcher 
is meeting on Sunday mornings at 11:00 AM at the home of Jason Widener (2203 Westchase Drive, 
West Ashley, SC 29407). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or call (843) 321-9190 for 
the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The meeting schedule is also 
posted on the CBF web site: http://www.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. An introductory Dhamma 
study group starts at 9:00 AM, and there is a meditation session at 10:00 AM. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

us in bed. As the slumber recedes into the night, 
we awake to become who we are. The morning 
haze of dreams and oblivion disperses and lifts as 
recognition and recall bubble up the content of our 
memories into our consciousness. For the briefest 
of moments, we are not sure where we are and 
then suddenly “I,” the one that is aware awakens. 
We gather our thoughts so that the “I” who is 
conscious becomes the “me” — the person with a 
past. The memories of the previous day return. 
The plans for the immediate future reformulate. 
The realization that we have things to get on with 
reminds us that it is a workday. We become a 
person whom we recognize. 

The call of nature tells us that it is time to visit 
the bathroom, and, en route, we glance at the 
mirror. We take a moment to reflect. We look a 
little older, but we are still the same person who 
has looked in that same mirror every day since we 
moved in. We see our self in the mirror. This is 
who we are. 

The daily experience of our self is so familiar, 
and yet the brain science shows that this sense of 
our self is an illusion. Psychologist Susan 
Blackmore makes the point that the word 
“illusion” does not mean that it does not exist — 
rather, an illusion is not what it seems. We all 
certainly experience some form of self, but what 
we experience is a powerful deception generated 
by our brains for our own benefit. 

But there is a real difficulty in discussing the 
self illusion. Throughout this book, the terms /, 
me, my, mine, you, yours, our, us, and we are used, 
which all imply the existence of a self or multiple 
selves. (I also separate words such as yourself 
into your self and ourselves into our selves for the 
sake of emphasis.) You might conclude that the 
premise that the self is an illusion must be false 
because these terms already acknowledge the 
existence of the self in the first place. The 
problem is that there is no simple way around 
discussing the self without using these words that 
refer to the human experience most of us have. 


Second, understanding that the self could be an 
illusion is really difficult. It may be one of the 
most, if not the most, difficult concepts to accept. 
Our self seems so convincing, so real, to us. But 
then again, many aspects of our experiences are 
not what they seem. Take the lucid experience 
that you are having right now as you read these 
words. As your eyes flit across the page, your 
visual world seems continuous and rich, but you 
are actually only sampling a fraction of the text 
one bit at one time, rarely reading all the letters in 
between. Your peripheral vision is smeared and 
colorless, yet you could swear that it is perfectly 
clear just like the center of your visual field. There 
are two blindspots, the size of lemons at arm’s 
length, just off-center from your field of view that 
you do not even notice. Everything in your world 
is blacked out for a fraction of a second between 
eye movements. You are not made aware of any 
of these imperfections because your brain provides 
a convincing cover story. The same deception is 
true for all human experience, from the immediacy 
of our perception to the contemplation of inner 
thoughts, and that includes the self. 

In challenging what is the self, what most 
people thi nk is the self must first be considered. If 
you were to ask the average person in the street 
about their self, they would most likely describe 
the individual who inhabits their body. They 
believe they are more than just their bodies. Their 
bodies are something their selves control. When 
we look in the mirror, we regard the body as a 
vessel we occupy. This sense that we are 
individuals inside bodies is sometimes called the 
“ego theory,” although philosopher Galen Stawson 
captures it poetically in what he calls the “pearl 
view” of the self. This pearl view is the common 
notion that our self is an essential entity at the core 
of our existence that holds steady throughout our 
life. This ego experiences life as a conscious, 
thinking person with a unique historical back¬ 
ground that defines who he or she is. This is the 
“I” that looks back in the bathroom mirror and 
reflects upon who is the “me.” 

In contrast to this ego view, there is an 
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alternative version of the self, based on the 
“bundle theory” after the Scottish Enlightenment 
philosopher David Hume. Three hundred years 
ago in a dull, drizzly, cold, misty, and miserable 
(or driech as we Scots love to say) Edinburgh, 
Hume sat and contemplated his own mind. He 
looked in on his self. He tried to describe his 
inner self and thought that there was no single 
entity, but rather bundles of sensations, 
perceptions, and thoughts piled on top of each 
other. He concluded that the self emerged out of 
the bundling together of these experiences. It is 
not clear whether Hume was aware of Eastern 
philosophy, but, in the sixth century BCE, 
thousands of miles away in a much warmer 
climate, the young Buddha, meditating under a fig 
tree, had reached much the same conclusion with 
his principle of anatta (“no self’). The Buddha 
was seeking spiritual enlightenment rather than 
mere intellectual understanding and thought that 
the realization of this state could only be achieved 
through the practice of meditation. 

Today, the findings from contemporary brain 
science have shed light on the nature of the self. 
As far as spirits are concerned, brain science — or 
neuroscience, as it is known — has found little 
evidence for their existence, but much to support 
the “bundle theory” of the self of Hume and the 
Buddha as opposed to the “ego theory” of the self 
of Stawson 

If the self is the sum of our thoughts and 
actions, then the first inescapable fact is that these 
depend on brains. Thoughts and actions are not 
exclusively the brain because we are always 
thinking about and acting upon things in the world 
with our bodies, but the brain is primarily 
responsible for coordinating these activities. In 
effect, we are our brains, or, at least, the brain is 
the most critical body part when it comes to who 
we are. We can transplant or replace many parts 
of the body, but most people would regard the 
patient to be essentially the same person after the 
operation. However, if a brain transplant were 
ever possible, then even though the patient may 
look the same as he comes out of the anesthetic, 


most of us believe that he would be someone 
different — more like the person who donated his 
or her brain in the first place. 

Some of the most compelling evidence that the 
self depends on the brain comes from studies of 
unfortunate individuals who have suffered some 
form of brain damage, either through aging or 
accident. Their personalities can be so radically 
changed that, to those who knew them, they 
become different persons. At the other end of the 
spectrum, many deliberately alter their brains 
temporarily with a variety of drugs that affect its 
workings. Whether by accident, disease, or 
debauchery, these studies show that, if the brain is 
damaged, the person is different. If taking drugs 
that change functioning alters the brain, the person 
behaves and thinks differently. So, who we are 
depends on our brains. However, we are not just 
our brains in isolation. One of the messages that I 
wish to relay here is that each brain exists in an 
ocean of other brains that affect how it works. 

The second major discovery is that there is no 
center in the brain where the self is constructed. 
The brain has many distributed jobs. It processes 
incoming information from the external world into 
meaningful patterns that are interpreted and stored 
for future reference. It generates different levels 
and types of motivations that are the human drives, 
emotions, and feelings. It produces all sorts of 
behaviors — some of them automatic, while others 
are acquired through skill, practice, and sheer 
effort. And then there is mental life. Somehow, 
this 1.5 kg lump of tissue inside our skull can 
contemplate the vastness of interstellar space, 
appreciate Van Gogh, and enjoy Beethoven. It 
does this through the guise of a self. But the sense 
of self that most of us experience is not found in 
any one area. Rather, it emerges out of the 
orchestra of different brain processes, like a 
symphony of the self, just as the Buddha and 
Hume said. 

Some modem philosophers argue that these 
brain facts alone are sufficient to deny the 
existence of the self at all. One can imagine all 
sorts of scenarios in which brain structures are 
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copied or replaced cell by cell until none of the 
original brain material is left, and yet people 
maintain that the self somehow continues to exist 
independently of these physical changes. If that 
were true, then one would have to accept a self 
that can exist independently of the brain. Most 
neuroscientists reject that idea. Rather, our brain 
creates the experience of our self as a model — a 
cohesive integrated character — to make sense of 
the multitude of experiences that assault our 
senses throughout a lifetime and leave lasting 
impressions in our memory. 

Our brain constructs models of the external 
world. It can weave experiences into a coherent 
story that enables us to interpret and predict what 
we should do next. Our brain simulates the world 
in order to survive in it. This simulation is 
remarkable because much of the data that needs 
processing are corrupted. And yet, our brain fdls 
in missing information, interprets noisy signals, 
and has to rely on only a sample of everything that 
is going on around us. We do not have sufficient 
information, time, or resources to work it all out 
accurately, so we make educated guesses to build 
our models of reality. That working-out includes 
not only what is out there in the external world, 
but also what is going on in the internal, mostly 
unconscious workings of our mind. 

Who we are is a story of our self — a 
constructed narrative that our brain creates. Some 
of that simulation is experienced as conscious 
awareness that corresponds to the self illusion that 
the average person in the street reports. At the 
present time, neuroscientists do not know how a 
physical system like the brain could ever produce 
those nonphysical experiences like the conscious 
self. In fact, it is turning out to be a very hard 
problem to solve. We may never find an answer, 
and some philosophers believe the question is 
misguided in the first place. Daniel Dennett also 
thinks the self is constructed out of narratives: 
“Our tales are spun, but for the most part, we 
don’t spin them; they spin us.” There is no self at 
the core. Rather, it emerges as the “center of a 
narrative gravity.” In the same way that we can 


see a square at the center of the arrangement of the 
figure shown below, it is an illusion created by the 
surrounding elements. Take the context away, and 
the square disappears. In the same way, the self is 
an illusion created by the brain. 



Occasionally, we get a glimpse of the illusions 
our brains create. We may incorrectly hear a 
comment, bump into things, or mistakenly reach 
for a shadow that looks graspable. This happens 
when we interpret the physical world. The same 
mistakes also happen in our personal world — the 
world that our self occupies. We reinterpret our 
failures as successes. We think we are above 
average on good attributes and not like others 
when it comes to behaving badly. We sometimes 
do things that surprise us or at least surprise others 
who think they kn ow us well. This is when we do 
things that seem inconsistent with the story of our 
self. We say, “I was not myself’ or “It was the 
wine talking,” but we still retain a belief that we 
are an individual, trapped in our bodies, tracing out 
a pathway through life, and responsible for our 
thoughts and actions. Throughout this book, these 
assumptions are challenged by demonstrating that 
who we think we are is much more susceptible to 
outside influences than we imagine. 

These influences work from the very 
beginning. Proportionally, humans spend the 
greatest amount of time in childhood compared to 
any other animal. This is not only so that we can 
learn from others, but also so that we can learn to 
become like others. Becoming like others and 
getting on with them involves creating a sense of 
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who we are — a participating member of the 
human species. 

This development of the self emerges across 
childhood as the interplay between the modeling 
brain, constructing stories from experience, and 
the influences of other people. This does not 
mean that we are bla nk states at birth and that 
babies are not individuals. Anyone who has 
reared children or encountered non-identical twins 
knows they can think and behave differently right 
from the beginning, even though they are raised in 
the same environment. Our dispositions vary 
from one individual to the next, a legacy of our 
genetic inheritance, no doubt. However, we all 
share a common goal to become part of the human 
race through our social interactions, and that can 
only take place when people construct a sense of 
self. 

That process of constructing the self does not 
end with childhood. Even as adults, we are 
continually developing and elaborating our self 
illusion. We leam to adapt to different situations. 
Sometimes, we even describe our self illusion as 
multifaceted, as if we have the work self, the 
home self, the parent self, the political self, the 
bigoted self, the emotional self, the sexual self, the 
creative self, and even the violent self. They seem 
to be almost different individuals, but, clearly, 
there is just one body. We seem to switch 
effortlessly between these different selves, but we 
would be wrong to think that there is an individual 
doing the switching. That is part of the illusion. 
There is not one self or multiple selves in the first 
place. Rather, it is the external world that 
switches us from one character to another. This 
idea that we are a reflection of the situations is 
sometimes called the “looking-glass self’ — we 
exist as the reflection of those around us. 

Initially, as infants, we are bundles of self- 
interested activity, but evolution has preprogram¬ 
med our self to emerge and attend to others. Our 
greatest influence during childhood moves from 
the immediate family that looks after our needs to 
the competitive world of young children. We 
leam to interpret, predict, anticipate, and negotiate 


in the playground. Gradually, over late childhood 
and adolescence, we increasingly elaborate our 
narrative of who we are and eventually strike out 
to become a character differentiated from those 
who shaped us. For many adults, adolescence 
marks the turning point at which we “discover” 
our “true self.” We use groups, possessions, 
tastes, politics, and preferences to create the self 
— an individual who is different. At least, that is 
the story of self-formation in the West; other 
cultures provide a different framework that shapes 
a different type of self. Even hermits and outcasts 
from society are defined by their rejection of the 
principles that the rest of us accept. But, whether 
we are distancing our self from the herd or 
ingratiating our self as part of the herd, it is the 
existence of others that defines who we are. 

Knowing that the self is an illusion cannot stop 
us from thinking that it exists, and, therefore, we 
may feel that it is best not to try in the first place. 
But knowledge is power. Understanding that the 
self is an illusion can help us reconcile the daily 
inconsistencies that we experience in the way we 
think and behave. We are all too quick to notice 
how others can be manipulated, but we rarely 
appreciate how our own self is equally under the 
influence and control of others. That is something 
worth knowing and watching out for. ■ 

Adapted from the Prologue to The Self Illusion: How the 
Social Brain Creates Identity by Bruce Hood (Oxford and 
New York, NY: Oxford University Press [2012]). 


“Remembering that I’ll be dead soon is the most 
important tool I’ve ever encountered to help me 
make the big choices in life. Because almost 
everything — all external expectations, all pride, 
all fear of embarrassment or failure — these 
things just fall away in the face of death, leaving 
only what is truly important. Remembering that 
you are going to die is the best way I know to 
avoid the trap of thinking you have something to 
lose. You are already naked. There is no reason 
not to follow your heart.” 

— Steve Jobs (1955—2011) 
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The Truth of Anatta 

By Dr. G.P. Malalasekera 

Prefatory Note 

Anatta, “no-self’ or “egolessness”, is the last 
of the “three characteristics” ( ti-lakkhana ) of the 
universe and everything in it. Like the teaching of 
the Four Noble Truths, it is unique to Buddhism. 

Etymologically, anatta consists of the negative 
prefix an- plus atta (Sanskrit atman). There are 
two Pali forms of the word, namely, atta (instr. 
attana) and atta (instr. attena). Neither form 
seems to be used in the plural in the Tipitaka. 

In the texts and the commentaries, the words 
atta and atta are used in several senses: 

1. Chiefly meaning “one’s self’ or “one’s own”, 
for example, attahitaya patipanno no para- 
hitaya “acting in one’s own interest, not in the 
interests of others” or attana vd katam sadhu 
“what is done by one’s own self is good”; 

2. Meaning “one’s own person”, the personality, 
including both body and mind, for example, in 
attabhava “life”, attapatilabha “birth in some 
form of life”; 

3. “Self’, as a subtle metaphysical entity, “soul”, 
for example, atthi me atta “Do I have a soul?”, 
sunnam idarn attena vd attaniyena vd “this is 
void of a self or anything to do with a self’. 

It is with the third meaning that we are concerned 
here, the entity that is conceived and sought and 
made the subject of a certain class of views called 
in early Buddhist texts attaditthi attanuditthi “self¬ 
views or wrong views of self’ and attagaha 
“misconception regarding self’. 

The Truth of Anatta 

In most systems of religion or philosophy, the 
question of the nature of man and his destiny 
centers largely in the doctrine of the soul, which 


has been variously defined. Some call it the 
“principle of thought and action in man” or “that 
which thinks, wills and feels, knows and sees” 
and, also, “that which appropriates and owns”. It 
is that which both acts and initiates action. 
Generally speaking, it is thought of as a perdurable 
entity, the permanent unchanging factor within the 
concrete personality which somehow unites and 
maintains its successive activities. It is also the 
subject of conscious spiritual experience. It has, in 
addition, strong religious associations and various 
further implications, such as being independent of 
the body, immaterial and eternal. 

What has been said above regarding systems of 
philosophy holds true about the history of thought 
in India also. The Sanskrit word atman, of which 
atta is the Pali counterpart, is found in the earliest 
Vedic hymns, though its derivation and meaning 
are uncertain. It is sometimes held to have meant 
“breath”, but breath in the sense of “life”, or what 
might be called “self’ or “soul” in modem usage. 
Thus, the sun is called the atman of all that moves 
or stands still, and the soma drink is said to be the 
atman of the sacrifice. This atman was something 
that could leave the body and return and, in that 
connection, manas was used as a synonym (as in, 
for example, Rig Veda V 58). Such conceptions, 
coming down from the earliest times, were 
continued in later systems such as those found in 
the Upanisads. 

Very briefly stated, the old Indian religion was 
a kind of pantheism with Brahman (“eternal”, 
“absolute”, etc.) as the first cause of the universe. 
The manifestation of Brahman was sometimes 
personified and called Brahma (“God” or the 
“Great Self’). Every human being had in him or 
her a part of Brahman, called atman or the little 
self. Brahman and atman were one, and of the 
same “substance”. Salvation consisted in the little 
atman entering into unity with Brahman. The 
atman was eternal substance, exempt from the 
vicissitudes of change and incapable of entering 
into combination with anything else except itself. 

Over time, however, various theories grew up 
regarding the atman. Many of these are to be 
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found in the Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha Nikdya 
(D I 44ff), which is assumed to contain the whole 
of what it is possible to assert concerning the self 
(atta) and the universe, treated from every point of 
view — positively, negatively, and both. Thus, 
some doctrines set forth that the self and the 
universe are eternal ( sassata-vada ). Some hold 
that the self and the universe are in some respects 
eternal and in some not. Some teachers wriggled 
like eels, and refused to give a clear answer. Some 
assert that the self and the universe have arisen 
without a cause ( adhiccasamuppanna ). These are 
theories concerned mainly with the origin of the 
self. 

There are others dealing with its future destiny. 
Some hold that the soul exists as a conscious entity 
after death, others that it exists but is unconscious. 
Then, there are those who say that the individual 
ceases to exist after death and is annihilated 
(:ucchedavada ). This annihilation is further 
elaborated by stating that it may take place (1) 
with the death of the body, (2) with the death of 
the divine atman in the world of sense ( kama- 
loka), (3) in the world of form ( rupa-loka ), or (4) 
in one of the stages of the formless world ( arupa - 
loka). Whether all these doctrines were in actual 
existence or whether any of them were only 
possibilities, added to make the “net” complete, is 
not certain. Some of them can be identified with 
the actual teachings of certain schools of 
philosophy, but not all. 

In the history of Indian philosophic 
development, it is in the Upanisads that we find 
formulated a doctrine of the self which has 
remained fundamental in Indian thought and, it is 
this, more than anything else, which needs 
investigation when dealing with the Buddhist 
teachings on the self. The Upanisads contain 
many descriptions of the atman apart from those 
already quoted above from the Pali Brahmajala 
Sutta. It is always assumed that there does exist a 
self {atman) in one’s personality and the problem 
— where there is a problem — is to locate it. It is 
also assumed (for example, in Chand. Up. 8 7. 1) 
that this atman is free from death ( vimrtvuh ), free 


from sorrow {visokah), and has real thoughts 
{satyasamkalpah). Sometimes, the atman is 
identified with the physical personality as seen 
reflected in a vessel of water. Elsewhere, the 
atman is identified with the self in the dream-state, 
or in the state of deep sleep (for example, Brhad. 
Up. IV 3, 9; ibid. II 1. 16fi). After death, the soul 
has form, because it appears in its own form and is 
without defect or disease. The soul, being 
conscious, can, if it so desires, be conscious of 
enjoyment with women, chariots, or relatives 
{Chand. Up. 8 12. 3). Then, there is, for instance, 
the conception of the self as something almost 
physical, the size of a thumb, which abides in the 
heart. There are a hundred and one channels 
radiating from the heart through any of which the 
atman may leave the body in sleep. From the 
aperture at the top of the head it may pass on to 
immortality {Brhad. Up. IV 3. 13). 

Some of the Upanisads hold (for example, 
Katha Up. II 3. 17) that the soul can be separated 
from the body like the sword from its scabbard, or 
the fiber from the stalk of grass. Thus, the soul 
can travel at will away from the body, especially in 
sleep. Some theories state that the atman cannot be 
identified with any aspects of the personality, 
physical or psychological, and then proceed to the 
metaphysical assumption that the atman is an 
unobservable entity, a “pure ego”, within the 
personality with all its aspects and, like the air, 
rises up from the body and reaches the highest 
light and appears in its own form (ibid. 8 11.3). 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is the famous 
neti neti “not this, not this” doctrine attributed to 
Yajnavalkya, who speaks of the unknowableness 
of the atman by any process of reasoning. The 
atman cannot, according to him, be apprehended 
by any of the standard ways of knowing {Brhad. 
Up. It 4. 14). The thought implied here is that the 
supreme atman (Brahman) is unknowable because 
he is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all 
knowledge presupposes a duality of subject and 
object. The individual atman is also unknowable 
because, in all knowledge, he is the knowing 
subject and consequently can never be the object. 
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But there were other thinkers in the time of the 
Upanisads who believed that the atman could be 
known by all the usual ways of knowing, that it 
could be empirically perceived, be heard or heard 
of, and likewise metaphysically conceived of and 
rationally understood by thinking (for example, 
Chand. Up. 8 8.1; III 13. 8; 7 I 3; 6 16. 3). 

Many centuries later, even Sankara accepts 
that the atman can be known through argument 
and reasoning ( tarkinopapattya ) . The middle and 
late Upanisads, however, seem to agree with 
Yajnavalkya, The atman has to be seen, directly 
seen, but not by means of perception, with the eye, 
for instance ( Katha Up. II 3. 12). It cannot be 
attained by means of scriptural instructions (ibid. I 
2. 23). It is not to be reasoned about ( Maitri Up. 6 
17), because it is inconceivable, being subtler than 
the subtle, and it cannot be apprehended by the 
intellect {Katha Up. 1. 2. 23; Mandaka Up. II 2. s). 
The atman, which is hidden within all things and 
does not shine forth, is seen by the subtle, 
awakened intuition, by the purification of know¬ 
ledge, and not by any of the sense-organs {Katha 
Up. 13. 12; Mund. Ill 2. 8). 

Sometimes, the atman is spoken of in spatial 
terms, but not metaphorically, since to speak of 
the size of the soul would be meaningless. It can 
be expressed only in contradictory terms: “more 
minute than the minute, greater than the 
great” (for example, Chand. Up. 6 3, 14;) “That 
which is the most minute, this universe has it as its 
atman. That is the real. That is the atman.” 

Apart from the teachers of the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, and the Upanisads, there were also 
other thinkers in India who had their own views 
on the atman or self, some of them contemporaries 
of the Buddha Himself. Most important among 
them were the Jains and the Hindu Ajlvakas. For 
the Jains, the soul ( jTva ). which is identified with 
life, is finite and has variable though definite size 
and weight. It is not only human beings that have 
soul but also everything else in the universe. 
When Mahavlra, one of the founders of Jainism, 
was asked whether the body was identical with the 
soul or different from it, he is said {Bhagavati 


Sutra 13 7, 495) to have replied that the body is 
identical with the soul as well as different from it, 
probably meaning thereby that the soul is identical 
with the body from one point of view and different 
from it from another point of view. The soul was 
also considered by the Jains to be intrinsically 
omniscient but cluttered up by the material 
particles of karma. When the influx of karmic 
particles is at an end by the complete exhaustion of 
past karma, the soul shines forth with its natural 
vision and intrinsic luster. Some of the Ajlvakas 
seem to have held the view that the soul was 
octagonal or globular and five hundred yojanas in 
extent. It was also blue in color (A. L. Basham: 
History and Doctrine of the Ajlvakas, London 
[1951], p. 270). 

The Hindu Sankhyas taught the existence of a 
plurality of souls on the one hand, and of unique, 
eternal pervasive substantial matter on the other. 
How many of these doctrines were extant in the 
time of the Buddha and were, in fact known to 
Him, cannot be said with any definiteness. The 
Buddha makes no claim, to omniscience in these 
respects but He does, by implication at least, claim 
to have had a total vision of reality ( yathabhuta ). 
There is no statement attributed to the Buddha in 
which He makes mention of Brahman (neuter) as 
the one reality or of any identity of this with the 
atman. The Brahma that is found so often 
mentioned in the suttas is a personal god ruling 
over a particular region of the universe and born 
and reborn as inevitably as any other being. And 
this Brahma is never brought into relation with the 
Buddhist theory of the “self’. But, whatever be 
the theories enunciated by various thinkers 
regarding the self before the Buddha’s day, during 
His lifetime, and thereafter, it would seem correct 
to say that the Buddhist teaching of anatta or non¬ 
self contradicts them all in a an all-embracing 
sweep. 

The Buddha made no concessions at all to the 
doctrine of self. He denied the view that there is in 
man an atman or a self that is permanent and 
unchanging, possessed of bliss and autonomous. 
He denied equally emphatically that at death man 
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is utterly destroyed. He denied that man is divine, 
but He said that man should and could become 
divine, by good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds. Man, in Buddhism, is a concrete, living, 
striving creature, and his personality is something 
that changes, evolves, and grows, as composite, 
existent, and changing. It is the concrete man, not 
the transcendental self, that ultimately achieves 
perfection by constant effort and creative will. 

The Buddhist argument against the doctrine of 
atman is twofold. In the first place, the Buddha 
takes various aspects of the personality and 
contends that none of them can be identified with 
the atman since they do not have characteristics of 
the atman. Thus, the question is asked (for 
example in M I 232 ff ): “Is the body (the physical 
personality) permanent or impermanent?” The 
answer is: “It is impermanent.” “Is what is 
impermanent sorrowful or happy?” “Sorrowful.” 
“Of what is impermanent, sorrowful, and liable to 
change, is it proper to regard it as ‘This is mine, 
this I am, this is my soul?”’ “It is not.” The 
canonical commentary, the Patisambhidamagga (I 
37), adds that rupa, etc., is not self in the sense that 
it has no core ( sara ). 

The same argument is repeated for the other 
aspects of the personality such as feeling ( vedana), 
perception or ideation {sanna), (predisposing) 
mental factors or dispositions (samkhara), and 
consciousness ( vinnana ). 

A similar procedure is attributed to Prajapati in 
the Chandogya Upanisad (8 7-12), but there is a 
very great difference in the attitudes of the two 
questioners. Prajapati assumes the existence of an 
atman and, when he fails to identify it with any of 
the aspects of the person-personality, continues to 
assume that it must exist within it, somewhere, 
somehow, in spite of its failure to show up in a 
purely empirical investigation. The Buddha, on 
the other hand, accepts, the definition of the 
atman, without assuming its existence or non¬ 
existence; and when the empirical investigation, 
fails to reveal any such atman, He concludes that 
no such atman exists because there is no evidence 
for its existence. 


The second argument of the Buddha is that 
belief in a permanent self would negate the 
usefulness of the moral life. More on this later. In 
His first discourse, the Dhammacakkappavattana 
Sutta, given after His Enlightenment, the Buddha 
set out the Four Noble Truths. In the second, the 
Anattalakkhana Sutta, He stated the characteristics 
of His doctrine of the not-self ( anatta ). Here He 
begins by emphasizing that, if there were a self, it 
should be autonomous, but no such thing is to be 
found. Matter {rupa) is not the self. Were matter 
self, then the body would not be subject to 
affliction, one should be able to say to it “Let my 
body be thus. Let my body be not thus”. But this 
is not possible; the body is shifting and ever in 
change and, therefore, ever accompanied by 
misery and affliction. Accordingly, it cannot be 
the self. The same is repeated for the other aspects 
of the personality. The conclusion is, therefore, 
reached that all these things, whether past, future, 
or presently arisen, in oneself or external, gross or 
subtle, inferior or superior, far or near, are all to be 
viewed thus: “This is not mine, this is not what I 
am, this is not my self’. Then, it is added, when a 
man realizes that all these things are not the self, 
he turns away from them and, by the extinction of 
desire, he attains release. Here, we find for the 
first time indication of the Buddha’s purpose in 
enunciating His doctrine. All misery, in His view, 
arises from the delusion of self which causes man 
to strive to profit himself, not to injure others. The 
most effective therapeutic against the folly of 
seeking to gratify longings is the realization that 
there is no truth in the doctrine of a permanent 
self. 

The Mahanidana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya (D 
II 66ff) puts the argument in a different way. 
Here, three hypotheses are selected for 
investigation. The first is that the self is feeling 
{vedana). It is argued that feelings are threefold: 
(1) pleasant, (2) painful, and (3) neutral. They are 
impermanent, they are products, and they are 
certain to pass away. If then, when a pleasant 
feeling exists, the conclusion is drawn, “This is my 
self’, then, when a painful feeling supersedes it, 
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one must conclude “my self has passed away”. To 
call, therefore, feeling the self is to regard self as 
impermanent, blended of happiness and pain and 
liable to begin and end. The next hypothesis is 
that the self is neither feeling nor is insentient, that 
is, the soul and the body are identical. This would 
mean that where there is no feeling it is impossible 
to say “I am”, for a self without self-reference has 
no meaning. Thirdly, the self is regarded as not 
identical with feeling but as possessing feeling. If 
so, were feeling of every kind to cease absolutely, 
then, there being no feeling whatever, no one 
could say “I myself am”. 

There are many such variations in the 
presentation of the doctrine. Thus, what is 
conditioned by not-self cannot be self. Matter 
(rupa, etc.) is not self. The cause and condition for 
the arising of matter, etc. are not self, so, it is 
asked how could matter, etc., which is brought into 
being by what is not self, be self (S III 24)? Or, 
again, here someone’s view is this: “This is self, 
this is the world; after death, I shall be permanent, 
everlasting ...” Then, he hears the true doctrine 
for the end of craving, for cessation, for extinction 
(,nibbana ). Then, he thi nk s: “So, I shall be 
annihilated! So, I shall be lost! So, I shall be no 
more!” Then, he sorrows and laments. That is 
how there is anguish about what is non-existent in 
oneself (M I 133 ff). Some shrink back in that 
way from the truth, but some go too far the other 
way. Being ashamed and disgusted with being 
(.bhava ), they relish the idea of non-being 
( vibhava ), saying: “When this self is annihilated 
on the dissolution of the body after death, that is 
peace. This is the supreme goal, that is reality” (It 
43-44). “But one who has eyes sees how what is 
(bhuta ) has come to be, and by so doing, practices 
the way to dispassion for it” (ibid). In certain 
discourses, the doctrine is very succinctly stated, 
thus: “The eye (ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind 
and their six external objects) is impermanent; 
what is impermanent is fraught with sorrow; what 
is fraught with sorrow is not self’; or, “All is not 
self. And what is the all that is not self? The eye 
is not self ...” (S IV 28); or, again, “All states 


(dhamma ) are without self’ ( Dhammapada , verse 
279). It is worth noting that, whereas in the case 
of the two characteristics anicca (impermanence) 
and dukkha (affliction), it is the samkhara (all 
component things) that are so described, in the 
case of the third characteristic anatta (not self), all 
dhamma, that is, everything, without exception, is 
so described. This is because even nibbana, 
which, being asahkhata (uncompounded), is not a 
samkhara, is also without self. 

In all the statements attributed to the Buddha 
regarding the doctrine of not-self, there is 
complete consistency. When, for instance, He is 
asked who, in the absence of a self, is it that has 
feeling or other sensations, His answer is that there 
is no one who feels, but there is feeling, which is a 
totally different proposition. Similarly, it is not 
correct to ask who becomes old, who dies, and 
who is reborn. There is old age, there is death, and 
rebirth (S II 62). Indeed, if any assertion can be 
made about a self, it will be more correct to call 
the body the self because, whereas the body may 
endure as long as a hundred years, the mind in all 
its forms is in constant flux, like a monkey in a 
forest which seizes one branch only to let it go and 
grasp another (S II 94f). The doctrine of not-self 
is a necessary corollary to the teaching of anicca 
(impermanence). Since all things are imper¬ 
manent, they are fraught with sorrow, and, since 
bliss is the characteristic of the self, they are 
without self. Thus, there is no self in things. This 
is one interpretation of the three characteristics ( ti- 
lakkhana). Another is that all things, being 
impermanent, are fraught with suffering because 
they are without self, inasmuch as they are not 
autonomous. Existence is nothing but existence 
depending on a series of conditions; hence, their 
existence is a conditional one, and there is nothing 
in the universe that is permanent, that is, 
independent of conditions. All things, matter and 
mind ( nama-rupa ), have no abiding self-reality. 
What appears to be real is temporary existence, an 
instant in a conditional sequence, the effect of two 
or more conditions combined. 

This is rather dramatically expressed in a 
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conversation between Mara, the Evil One, and the 
Nun Vajira. “By whom is the person ( satta) 
produced?”, asks Mara. “Who is the creator of the 
person? Where is the person who comes into 
being? Where is the person who disappears?” 

Vajira points out to him that there is no such 
thing as a person, but merely a collection of 
changing aggregates ( khandha ), and she illustrates 
her meaning by the simile of the chariot which is 
merely the name for a collection of various parts 
(S I 134f). In a late work, the Milindapanha, the 
illustration is elaborated in great detail, and it is 
pointed out that, when a person is indicated by 
giving him a name, it does not denote a soul but is 
merely an appellation for the five aggregates 
which constitute the empirical individual {Milinda¬ 
panha, pp. 25ff). 

The Buddhist conception of the individual, the 
person, is a quite definite theory, expressed in 
different ways but all of them essentially the same. 
The individual consists of nama and rupa, “name” 
and “form”, mind and matter, or mind and body. 
More usually, he is said to consist of five 
khandhas (groups, masses, aggregates), given as 
rupa (the physical body), vedana (feelings, 
sensations), sahha (perceptions, ideations), 
samkhara (variously translated as tendencies, 
dispositions, character-complexes, predisposing 
mental formations), and vihhana (cognition, 
consciousness, intellect). Body corresponds to 
rupa and the four other khandhas to nama, mind. 
Elsewhere (for instance, in the Sammaditthi Sutta, 
M I 53f), nama is said to consist of feeling 
{vedana), perception {sahha), volition {cetana), 
contact {phassa ), and attention ( manasikara), 
while rupa is defined as being made up of the four 
great elements ( mahabhutd): earth (pathavT-dhatu), 
water {apo-dhatu), wind {vayodhatu), and fire {tejo 
-dhatu), which are common both to the world and 
to the individual. But the distinction between the 
elements in the world and those that are part of the 
complex which constitutes the individual is clearly 
defined in the texts (for example, M III 239f). The 
latter are described as being upadinna, 
appropriated, taken-up, assimilated by the 


consciousness {vihhana) in order to continue the 
existence to which it is bound by its earlier 
activities (see also A I 175; D II 63). 

These conceptions are elsewhere found further 
expanded. Just as the human being was analyzed 
into its component parts, so was the external world 
with which he entered into relationship. This 
relationship is one of cognition {vihhana) and, in 
discussing how this cognition is established, 
mention is made of faculties {indriya), and their 
objects are called ayatana. The term simply 
means “base” or “entrance” and is used to include 
both sense and sense-object, the meeting of which 
two is necessary for cognition. These three factors 
that together comprise a condition, that is, the 
sense faculty, the sense object, and the resultant 
consciousness are classified under the name dhatu. 
The human personality and the external world with 
which it enters into relationship is thus divided 
into khandha, ayatana, and dhatu. The generic 
name for all three of them is dhamma, which, in 
this context, is translated as “element of 
existence”. Hence, the significance of the formula 
already referred to: sahbe dhamma anatta: “All 
states are without self’. 

The universe is made up of samkharas or 
component things and, since these are anicca or 
impermanent, they are regarded as being in a state 
of ceaseless movement. And since they have 
nothing perdurable or stable in them, they are in a 
condition not of static being but of perpetual 
becoming {hhava). The phenomenal world is, 
therefore, a world of continuous flux or flow 
{santana), a collections of ever-changing elements 
in a process of ceaseless movement. All things 
without exception, are nothing but strings or 
chains of events, instantaneous “bits” of existence. 
In the Buddhist view, not only are eternal entities 
such as God, Soul, Matter, denied reality, but even 
the simplest stability of empirical objects is 
regarded as something constituted by our 
imagination. The empirical thing is a thing 
constructed by the synthesis of our productive 
imagination on the basis of sensation. It is nothing 
but an imagined mental computation. 
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How then is the illusion produced of a stable, 
material world and of the perdurable personalities 
living in it? It is in order to explain this that the 
Buddha taught the doctrine of paticca-samuppada 
(dependent origination or conditional causation). 
According to this doctrine, all things that exist in 
time as well as all space are subject to definite 
laws, the laws of causation and dependency. 
There is nothing haphazard or predetermined. 
Every element ( dhamma ), though appearing only 
for a single instant ( khana ), is a “tiny element”, 
that is, it depends for its origin on what had gone 
before it. Thus, existence becomes “dependent 
existence” and is expressed by the formula: “if 
there is this, there comes to be that; in the absence 
of this, that too is absent” ( asmim sati idaiii hoti 
asmith na sati idaiii na hoti). The relationship is 
one of “consecutiiveness” rather than of causation. 
There is no destruction of one thing and no 
creation of another, no influx of one substance into 
the other. There is only a constant, uninterrupted, 
infinitely graduated change. 

Accordingly, the personality in which other 
systems of thought imagine the presence of a 
permanent spiritual principle, a self or soul (atta) 
is, from the point of view of the Buddha, only a 
bundle of elements or forces (samkhara) and a 
stream or a series of successive states (santdna) 
originating and existing in dependence on other, 
previous states. Everything is a succession — 
there is nothing substantial or permanent. The 
human individual does not remain the same for 
two consecutive moments. The “spiritual” part 
(,nama ) of the human being and its physical frame 
(,rupa ) are linked together by causal laws. The 
individual is entirely phenomenal, governed by the 
laws of life, without any extra-phenomenal self or 
soul within him. Thus, in place of the Upanisad 
teaching, “Let no man try to find what speech is, 
let him know the speaker, let him not try to find 
what the seen-thing is, let him know not what the 
doing is, but the doer, etc.”, the Buddha, says, 
“There is no doer, only doing; no seer, only a 
seeing, etc.” The attavadin (believer in the Soul- 
doctrine) would say that when a patch of color is 


cognized by someone, his soul is the agent, the 
sense of vision is the instrument. Finding its 
procedure would consist in light travelling from 
the eye to the object, seizing its fonn and coming 
back in order to deliver its impression to the soul. 
The Buddha would repudiate the whole of this 
construction as mere imagery. There are the 
senses, He would say, and there are the objects of 
sense. Then, there is a functional interdependence 
or relationship between them. There are 
sensations and conceptions, and there is a 
coordination between them. 

The absence in the human-being of a soul, an 
unchanging, undying essence, does not mean that 
the Buddha taught the annihilation of body and 
mind at death. For, besides all the doctrines 
mentioned earlier, he also taught the doctrine of 
kamma, the doctrine of the transmitted force of 
volition actions, verbal, physical, and mental. The 
living being is a khandha- complex, ever changing, 
but ever determined by its antecedent actions. The 
long-drawn-out line of life is but a fluctuating 
curve of inner experience. A man is a compound 
of body and its organs of sense, of feelings and 
perceptions, by which he is in constant contact 
with the external world, of disposition, aptitudes 
and abilities, and summing them all up, of thought, 
covering the whole group of mental activities. 
When he began this present life, he brought as his 
inheritance the kamma of his many previous lives. 
During the course of his existence in this world, he 
is always accumulating fresh kamma, through his 
actions, his thoughts and desires, his affections and 
passions, and these affect every moment of his life, 
constantly changing its character. At death, when 
the corporeal bond which held him together falls 
away, he undergoes only a relatively deeper 
change. The unseen potencies of his kamma beget 
a new being. His new body, determined by his 
kamma, becomes one fitted to that sphere in which 
he is bom. 

When a new life is thus produced, its 
components are present from its very inception, 
although in an undeveloped condition. The first 
moment of new life is called vinhana; in the 
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formula of the paticca-samuppada, its antecedents 
are the samkhara, the pre-natal forces which 
contain latent in them the anusaya, the resultants 
of all the impressions made in that particular flux 
of elements (santana), conventionally called an 
individual, in the whole course of its repeated 
births and deaths, its faring through life ( samsara ). 
The new person, psychologically if not physically, 
is continuous with the deceased and suffers or 
enjoys what his “predecessor” had prepared for 
him by his behavior. The elements that contribute 
to the empirical individual are constantly 
changing, but they will never totally disappear 
until the conditions and causes that hold them 
together and impel them to rebirth, the craving 
(tanha) and the grasping ( upadana ) and the desire 
for separate existence, are finally extinguished. 

The teaching that vinnana (consciousness) 
forms the connecting link between one life and the 
next has had various interpretations, though it is 
clear there is no indication at all of an autonomous 
consciousness persisting unchanged, but only of a 
continuity of consciousness. The Buddha was 
once asked (S III 103): “If there is no permanent 
self, then who is affected by the acts which the not 
-self has performed?” The Buddha reproves the 
saying: “Shall one who is under the influence of 
desire think to go beyond the mind of the 
Master?”, meaning thereby that the question is 
wrongly put because there is an assumption in it of 
a permanent self. 

The Mahatanhakkhaya Sutta (M I 256ff) 
relates the story of a monk, Sati, who went about 
saying that, according to the Buddha’s doctrine, 
one’s consciousness runs on and on and continues 
without break of identity (ananna). It is said that 
Sati’s view was due to his having heard that 
various characters in the Jatakas were identified 
with the Buddha. Sati’s colleagues tried to point 
out his error and, when they failed, they brought 
him before the Buddha who explained to him that, 
according to His teaching, consciousness arises 
only by causation and that, without assignable 
conditions, consciousness does not come about. 

The Mahanidana Sutta (D II 63 f) contains the 


assertion that there is a “descent” of the 
consciousness into the womb of the mother 
preparatory to rebirth. Commentators have 
differed in regard to the question whether, in 
addition to the continuity of consciousness 
between the old and the new lives, there is also 
some sort of corporeal accompaniment, some kind 
of subtle matter. For instance, Buddhaghosa 
denies that the consciousness is accompanied by 
any physical form and holds it is in process of 
constant change. The use of the term “descent” is 
only an expression to denote the simultaneity of 
death and rebirth. 

The continuity of consciousness is also the 
theme of the amusing tale of Godhika (S I 120f). 
He made various attempts to gain Arahantship, but 
disease prevented him from maintaining his state 
of concentration long enough. In the end, he 
decided to commit suicide and cut his throat. But, 
before he died, he put forth a final effort and 
achieved nibbdna. Mara, the Evil One, not being 
fully aware of what had happened, and seeing only 
the suicide, assumed the form of a cloud of smoke 
and went about searching for the “rebirth- 
consciousness” of the sage. When he failed to find 
it, he reported this to the Buddha, who explained 
that his search was in vain because Godhika had 
gone beyond Mara’s sphere. The question is: 
Does the story mean that the rebirth consciousness 
is something visible or is the conception of 
“visibility” purely metaphorical? It also asserts 
the doctrine of the moral responsibility of the 
individual for his actions, for it is not only his 
continuity that is stressed but also his identity. 

This idea is emphasized with a wealth of 
illustration. To give only two — the milk turns 
into curds, the curds into butter and butter into 
ghee. — The thief of a mango cannot escape 
punishment because the mango he stole was not 
the mango the owner planted. The Milindapanha 
(pp. 40f) explicitly raises the questions: “Is the 
infant the same as the man?” “Is the mother of the 
child the same as the mother of the man?”, and so 
on. Each succeeding state is neither the same as 
the one that precedes, nor yet another. The being 
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that is born into a new life is likewise neither the 
same nor different from his “predecessor”. One 
comes into being and another passes away and the 
rebirth is, as it were, simultaneous. 

The statement has been sometimes made that, 
although the Buddha has denied self as belonging 
to visible form ( rupa ) or to mind ( nama ), he has 
not said that there is no self at all, anywhere, of 
any kind at all. It is objected that to infer the 
absence of self altogether from the denial of self in 
either body or mind is unjustified, because to do so 
would be to assume that the self, if it is to be found 
at all, must be entirely comprised under and within 
body and mind. “If I pull my typewriter to 
pieces,” so runs the argument, “I shall find in it no 
typist; would it be correct, therefore, to say that 
there is no typist at all?” 

The argument is evidently due to a confusion 
of thought. In Buddhism, it is not only the 
typewriter that has been analyzed; the typist has 
been analyzed as well, and both man and machine 
have been discovered to be “bundles” of khandhas, 
the typewriter having only rupa (matter) in it, 
while the typist has nama (mind) as well. From 
the point of view of Buddhism, typist and machine 
agree in this, that they are both anatta, without self 
of any kind. If it is suggested, however, that there 
is an atta, outside and apart from body and mind, 
which uses body and mind for its expression and 
manifestation, in the same way as a typist uses a 
typewriter, it must be asserted that such a 
supposition finds no support in any of the records 
of the Buddha, as has already been stated, that the 
Buddha never recognized the presence of an atta 
of any nature or description either in the universe 
or out of it. If it be true to say that the Buddha has 
nowhere explicitly stated in so many words, that 
the “being” {satta) is composed only of the 
khandhas, it would be a hundred times truer to say 
that nowhere has He said of “being” that it 
comprises anything else at all, of any description 
whatsoever, apart from the five khandhas. 

Numerous passages can be quoted from the 
Pitakas which show beyond all possible doubt 
that, in Buddhist ontology, when “being” (satta) is 


resolved into the five khandhas, there is no 
residuum whatever left. It is clearly stated in one 
passage (S III 46f) that “all samanas and 
brahmanas, who talk about the soul which is 
variously described by them, talk about it in 
reference to the five khandhas or one or other of 
them.” Buddhaghosa says ( Visuddhimagga 14 
218) that the five khandhas were selected for this 
very purpose for examination to show that there 
was no residual self. So does Vasubandhu in the 
Abhidharmakosa (Chap. 9), where it is stated that 
anatman is synonymous with skandha, ayatana, 
and dhatu. 

In any event, it cannot be maintained that the 
Buddha was incapable of making a categorical 
statement on a self if it did really exist, and it 
would certainly be conceded that, if the Buddha 
had the least lurking belief in a self of any sort, He 
would not have hidden it from His own son. And, 
yet, this is what He taught Rahula: “Now, Rahula, 
when a Monk through perfect wisdom realizes 
with regard to the elements (which comprise the 
human being) ‘this is not mine, this is not I, this a 
not my atta ,’ then does he cut himself off from 
craving, loosen bonds, and by overcoming the vain 
conceit (of atta) makes an end of suffering.” As 
the commentator Kumaralabha asks in earnest: “If 
there was an atta, what on earth was there to 
prevent the Buddha from saying so?” 

In the Mahavagga of the Vinaya (Vin I), there 
is a story of thirty young men who went on a 
picnic with their wives. One of them, who had no 
wife, had brought a courtesan, and, when they 
were not noticing her, she made off with their 
belongings. While seeking her, they came across 
the Buddha and asked if he had seen a woman. 
The Buddha replied, “Come now, which would be 
better for you, that you seek the woman or seek 
yourself ( attanam gaveseyyatha)T ’ The word 
attanam has been interpreted (for instance, by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, Manual of Buddhism, p. 147) as 
meaning “the self, the God within you,” thus 
giving to it an import which has deeply colored the 
whole of the subsequent argument. The use of the 
singular accusative is quite in accordance with Pali 
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idiom, and there is no need to use here any more 
than the reflexive sense “each one seeking 
himself’, that is, learning the truth about himself. 
In this passage and in such passages as atta hi 
attano natho (“one is lord of oneself’), or attadTpa 
viharatha (“be a refuge unto yourselves”), the 
word atta merely refers to the living individual(s) 
to whom the statement is made or advice given. 

To attribute to the Buddha any teaching 
accepting the existence of a self or soul would 
necessitate the supposition that His disciples who 
came after Him had suppressed His teaching so 
effectually that no one remembered anything of it. 
Although at the time of His death, His teaching 
was preserved in the minds of thousands of 
disciples, there is no trace of it even as a heresy 
among the early Buddhists. Western scholars have 
always been struck by the spirit of extreme 
hostility which undoubtedly reveals itself in the 
oldest Buddhist sects whenever the idea of a self or 
soul is mentioned. All Buddhist schools, with few 
exceptions (see below), have rejected the attavada 
or the idea of a surviving personality of some sort 
— a psychophysical entity. What, in the view of 
the Buddha’s disciples, He did consider permanent 
is stated in the Sarvastivadin version of the 
Anattalakkhana Sutta, which begins: “Form has 
the nature of the destructible, and with its cessation 
is nirvana, which is of indestructible nature”, and 
so on with each of the five khandhas (Avadana 
Sataka, 248). 

There is a discourse in the Samyutta Nikaya (S 
III 25) called the “Burden-Sutta” (Bharahara Sutta) 
which speaks of the burden, the taking of the 
burden, the grasping of the burden, and the laying 
down of the burden. The five khandhas are the 
burden. The grasping of the burden is the craving 
which tends to rebirth. The laying down of the 
burden is the complete cessation of this craving in 
all its forms. Here, the word bharahara is used in 
reference to the individual, the person (puggala) of 
such and such a clan. It has sometimes been 
translated as “burden-bearer”, thus supporting the 
view that the sutta accepts a person, that is, an atta 
or self apart from the five khandhas. But the word 


could equally well and with greater consistency be 
translated “burden-taking”. In any case, it is not 
important because it would be unjustified to try to 
prove from a single text that the individual is to be 
regarded as a permanent entity. 

It should be added that two Buddhist schools, 
the SammitTyas and the Vajjiputtakas, held the 
conception of a person {puggala ), which for all 
practical purposes may be regarded as an effective 
self. They taught that the internal khandhas at a 
given moment constitute a certain unity which is 
related to them as fire is to fuel. That which is 
called puggala assumes new elements at birth and 
casts them off at death. Since it was obviously 
another name for a self, this view was rejected by 
orthodox Buddhists and the arguments adduced are 
given in the Kathavatthu (i, 1). It is significant 
that the “heretics” never thought of calling this self 
atman but used instead a new term puggala. The 
Abhidharmakosa devotes a whole chapter to its 
refutation. 

It has been asked why, if anatta was such a 
fundamental tenet in Buddhism, when the Ascetic 
(paribbajaka ) Vacchagotta asked the Buddha: “Is 
there an atta or is there not”, the Buddha remained 
silent instead of saying categorically that there was 
no atta. The reason was given by the Buddha 
Himself later to Ananda, that if He had answered 
“self exists,” He would have been quoted by those 
who held the view of a permanent soul ( sassata- 
vadins). Whereas, if He had said “self does not 
exist,” He would be siding with the annihilationists 
(.ucchedavadins ). Both were views with which He 
did not agree (S IV 400f). Besides, Vacchagotta 
was not yet capable of understanding the truth 
regarding atta. That capability came later, and 
Vacchagotta eventually became an Arahant. 

Buddhism has no objection to the use of the 
words atta, or satta, or puggala to indicate, the 
individual as a whole, or to distinguish one person 
from another, where such distinction is necessary, 
especially as regards such things as memory and 
kamma, which are private and personal, and where 
it is necessary to recognize the existence of 
separate lines of continuity {santana). But, even 
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so, these terms should be treated only as labels, as 
conceptions, and as conventions in language, 
assisting economy in thought and word and 
nothing more. Even the Buddha sometimes uses 
them . “These are worldly usages, worldly terms 
of communication, worldly descriptions, by which 
a Tathagata communicates without misappre¬ 
hending them” (D I 195f). 

The doctrine of anatta, like all other doctrines 
enunciated by the Buddha, has moral perfection as 
its purpose. The analysis of the five khandhas is in 
order to find out the condition and causes of their 
existence and their functioning, which are involved 
in impermanence and suffering, so that the Path to 
their cessation may be discovered and followed. 
To do this effectively, according to the Buddha, all 
false views and misconceptions should be 
eliminated. Among the strongest of these views 
are the various beliefs about self (atta), 
particularly those who conceive it as a permanent 
entity. The individual, being entirely phenomenal, 
governed by causal laws, were there to be in him a 
supernatural self which transcends these laws, then 
ethical life would lose its point. Then, the Exalted 
One took up a pinch of dust on the tip of his nail 
and said: “Even if this much rupa (matter) be 
permanent, stable, eternal, by nature unchanging, 
standing fast, then the living of the holy life for the 
utter destruction of suffering would not be set forth 
by me.” And so on with the other khandhas (S III 
147). 

The passionate sense of egoism is regarded as 
the root of the world’s unhappiness. For one thing, 
it makes the individual blind to the reality of other 
persons. When the notion of self disappears, the 
notion of “mine” also disappears, and one becomes 
free from the idea of “I” and “mine” ( ahamkara- 
mamahkara ), and there follows a gentler, 
profounder sympathy with all sentient existence. 
The first factor of the Noble Eightfold Path is 
samma ditthi, Right View. When the path is 
trodden, the goal is ultimately reached, which is 
Nibbana, complete emancipation and supreme 
bliss. There are four stages to this goal, the first of 
which is described as Sotdpatti (entering the 


stream). This is reached when three of the ten 
samyojana (fetters) have been cast off. These 
three are (1) belief in a permanent individuality 
(sakkdva-ditthi) , (2) skeptical doubt ( vicikiccha ) 
and (3) belief in the efficacy of mere morality and 
rites and ceremonies ( silabbata-paramasa ). 

It is noteworthy that sakkaya-ditthi is the first 
of the fetters which hinder the attainment of that 
complete insight on which depends the final 
release from all suffering and unhappiness. It is 
said (for example, in S III 13 Iff., S II 53) that final 
deliverance cannot be attained until the subtle 
remnant of the “I am” conceit, of the “I am” 
desire, of the lurking tendency to think “I am” is 
utterly removed. Acceptance of the doctrine of a 
self ( attavada ) is one of the four kinds of 
graspings ( upadana ) which attach beings to 
continued rebirth. Another term, attaditthi (the 
wrong view of self), is also sometimes mentioned, 
as well as attagaha (misconception of self), for 
instance, in the Mahaniddesa. 

The individual who has attained nibbana is 
described by many names, one of them being 
“Tathagata”. The question was asked of the 
Buddha Himself, for example, in the Alagad- 
dupama Sutta (M I 139f) as to what happens to a 
Tathagata when he dies. “Would it be true to say 
that the Tathagata exists after death?” When the 
question is thus put, every possible way of 
asserting or denying it is stated and rejected. It is 
one of the “undeterminable questions” ( avvakata ). 
It is worth noting, however, that among the 
statements denied is the view that a disciple, in 
whom all the fetters have been destroyed, is 
annihilated and destroyed with the dissolution of 
the body and does not exist after death (e.g. S III 
109). “A Tathagata released from what is called 
body, etc., is profound, immeasurable, hard to 
fathom, like the great ocean. It does not fit the 
case to say that he is reborn or not reborn or reborn 
and not reborn or neither reborn or not reborn.” 
When dissatisfaction is expressed with this 
declaration, the Buddha answers: “Profound is 
this doctrine, hard to see, hard to comprehend, 
calm, excellent, beyond the sphere of reasoning, 
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subtle, intelligible only to the wise” (M I 487). 

The truth of anatta is, according to Buddhist 
teaching, of all truths the most difficult to realize. 
Thus Buddhaghosa says ( Vibhanga 49f) that the 
description of the characteristics of not-self is the 
province of none but a Buddha. It is no idle 
tradition which states that even the pancavaggiyas, 
the Buddha’s first five disciples, who were very 
nearly his peers in knowledge and wisdom, how 
even they failed to realize Arahantship until He 
expounded to them the Anattalakkhana Sutta on 
the characteristics of anatta (Vin I 13f). The belief 
in the categories of an abiding self with changing 
qualities is so deeply rooted in our habits of 
thought that we are reluctant to admit the doctrine 
of pure and complete change. 

Even among the various Buddhist schools, the 
doctrine did not hold undisputed sway. The notion 
of a permanent entity, constituting reality, though 
officially banned and repudiated, constantly tended 
to appear through some back-door and to haunt the 
domain of Buddhist philosophy in various guises. 
Nor is this surprising, for it is only with the 


attainment of Arahantship that the threefold 
illusion of self, kn own as the three conceits 
(mana ), is destroyed. Even the Andgdmi, one who 
has attained the third stage of the Path, is not fully 
free from the mana-mannand, the conceit of “I 
am” (S III 128f). Until the fetters of avijja 
(ignorance) are completely broken and patina 
(insight) has been attained, our attempts to escape 
from belief in self are like those of the hare in the 
old Indian tale who, annoyed with the earth, 
attempted to jump off it, hoping never to return, 
only to find that the higher he jumped, the greater 
was the thud with which he fell. It is because of 
our clinging that this is so, says the Buddha (S III 
182). To the herdsman who has no cows, the cry 
of “wolf’ no longer brings any terror; to him who 
has no clinging, the realization of anatta spells the 
highest liberation. ■ 

Originally published in 1966 as The Wheel Publication no. 
94 by the Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, Sri Lanka. 
BPS on-line edition 2008. The version reprinted in this 
newsletter has been lightly edited. 
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